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DEDICATION. 



THE WHIMSICAL WISH, EXPRESSED BY A FRIEND 
ON A DARK AND WINTRY DAY, ^' THAT IT WERE 
POSSIBLE TO SET A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM," 



ORIGINATED THE IDEA FOR THE FOLLOWING 
STORY, AND TO THAT FRIEND, THE AUTHOR HAS 
MUCH PLEASURE IN INSCRIBING IT. 



A TRAP 



TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 



It was a cold, sharp, biting wind, which blew 
into the miserable room inhabited by old David 
Coombe, the cobbler, and sharp and biting he 
found it, as he now and then, in the pauses of 
his work, stopped to chafe his hands and warm 
them by the few embers which were in the little 
grate. 

Cold and cheerless enough it was to be sure, 
in doors and out ; the people in the streets were 
hurrying along, bowing their heads, as if to in. 
duce the wind to attack the crowns of their hats 
and bonnets, instead of their poor blue noses. 
Men in rough coats had their hands snugly 
lodged in their pockets, only drawing them out 
when, at the comer of the street, the wind 
seemed to be disposed to blow off their hats, 
and they were obliged to make an effort to save 
them, and a remark at the same time, not 
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2 A TRAP TO CATCH 

altogether complimentary to the said wind^ and 
poor women were shivering along, wanting in- 
finitely more than two hands to keep on the 
shawl, bonnet, and boa, and keep down the 
petticoats, so impeding their progress. 

And on each side the street shoeless beggars 
are half running, half walking, after the passen- 
gers, beseeching charity, — "l^m so very cold 
and hungry," the wretched, whining voice 
sounding more dismal still, as it mingles with 
the whistling of the wind. — And seated on the 
cold pavement is some horrid object with a 
board on his chest, and "Starving," in great 
letters, exhibited on it, — but it is useless to day 
— it is much too cold to stop and get out the 
purse, too cold to remove the hands from the 
comfortable muflP or the warm pockets ; so 
towards the middle of the day the starving 
man is tired out, and goes home to dinner. 

But poor old David Coombe has no dinner to 
go home to, nor no home but the little dark 
room in which he works ; he has never told the 
pitying public he is starving, because, as he 
says, "Why, I ain't a-starving while I can have 
some bread and some cheese, and now's and 
then's some outsides of bacon, but still I think 
it's a hard case, as continually a- working don't 
bring nothing ; and this here dismal hole as I 
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Kve in, — why it ain't living, *pon my soul it 
ain't— oh lor !" 

Poor David, he always finished with "oh 
lor," and as he said it, it certainly was the a«me 
of despair, it seemed to come from the depths of 
that brawny chest with a kind of groan. 

David had always been a poor man^ and it 
seemed that he always would be, he had no idea 
of improving his condition, no idea that he could 
be better off by his own exertions, but thought 
it was the duty of the rich to make him com- 
fortable, and fully expected that one day some 
wealthy man would remove him from his 
wretched home and place him in independence. 
He was matter of fact to the letter, and never 
told an untruth, but grumbled at his hard lot 
whenever any one went near him, until at 
length no one tried to comfort him, but left 
him to himself; so he went on mending his 
neighbours' shoes, for the miserable payment 
which kept him from day to day, but never 
made him richer. 

Towards the evening of that same cold and 
windy day David finished his work, lighted his 
pipe, and prepared to spend the evening as was 
his wont, in smoking and ruminating.— He 
stretched out his legs, put his head on the back 
of his rickety chair, and puffed away, occasion- 
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ally removing the pipe from his mouthy and 
ejaculating ^^oh lor!^' in answer to his thoughts, 
— for of a melancholy nature David's thoughts 
always were. 

^^ Darkest hole as ever I see, certainly, and 
darkness is oncommon lonesome, — ^never a bit of 
sun comes in this place. Winter nor Summer/^ 
Whether it seemed to him at the moment that 
there was no place for the sun to come in at, it 
is hard to say, but he looked round the room, and 
his eye rested on a small window crusted with 
dust and dirt, and continued, " Why there's a 
winder,- — mayhap it's a dark street, yet when I 
takes home the work at t'other houses, the sun 
shines, and it looks light and cheerful, but my 
place ! oh lor !" 

It grew darker and darker. 

^^ Well,'' he said, "this pipe's out, and noyr 
I'll have a drop of tea : yes, I likes tea very 
well," — and he lighted his candle, and out of a 
piece of whity-brown paper he took some tea, 
and warming some water in a tin kettle, he pro- 
ceeded to make it, and to drink it from a pewter 
mug, without milk or sugar ; this was soon dis- 
patched, and he relighted his pipe. 

It grew darker and darker. — David agaio 
looked round his room, and again ejaculated,— I 
^^ Oh lor r' when suddenly a brilliant light 
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streamed into the room^ so dazzling tbat lie 
started to liis feet in terror. It faded as sud- 
denly^ and in its place was a minute female form 
of exquisite beauty. Its gauze-like robes of a 
pale straw colour were covered with beautiful 
little insects^ its long hair seemed like a cloak 
of gold, hanging over its shoulders, and was 
ornamented with flowers sparkling with dew. 
Its face was so bright, so very bright, that the 
bewildered and terrified David could not look 
on it, and he covered his face with his hands. 

At length, in a voice like the sweetest toned 
music, the Spirit spoke : 

^'Mortal, why are you so terrified? I will 
not harm you. You wished for me but now, to 
lighten your gloomy dwelling, and in con- 
sideration of the good qualities you possess, I 
am come to tell yon how you may secure me 
always, if you will. 

'' I and my briUiant sisters are many in num. 
ber, and a bright and a joyous life we lead, for 
there is nothing on this large Earth that does 
not love us, and welcome our approach, — the 
little insects flutter lovingly about us, the flowers 
look brighter and more glad when we rest upon 
them ; the water dances and sparkles with glee 
in the light of our smile ; the animals love us, 
and sleep the sounder when we watch over 
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them ; — everywhere we are welcome ; we make 
ourselves bright pathways through the foliage of 
the trees, and in the silent woods lie and sleep 
upon the fragrant violets ; and here, in the busy 
streets we are welcome too, and though we love 
the flowers and the open fields the best, still we 
come to the dark, close streets, and gladden them. 

'^ In the gloomy prison we can enter, no heavy 
bolts can keep us out, and do we but know some 
poor being is there immured, who repents him of 
his crime, we enter there, to cheer and comfort 
him. The dark hold of the mighty ship tossed 
on the cold waters, we visit too, bringing back 
sweet thoughts of their own land, to the exiles 
from their home. — By the sick and the sorrow- 
ing we take our place, we are with all who seek 
us, who try to find us ; — with all who will lift 
their eyes from the earth, from the world and its 
grovelling cares, and seek us where alone we are 
to be found, in our own bright sky. — ^Though 
clouds may obscure us for awhile, we are still 
there, and shine the brighter for the passing 
gloom. 

" But His true in this world we are hard to 
catch, David Coombe, harder to some than 
others, you are one who find it hard ; you say 
neither Winter nor Summer is your dwelling 
gladdened by our light ; do you invite us, David 
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Coombe? we love bright places and clean^ and 
brave hearts, David, and above all, true and 
grateful hearts, who love and worship the Being 
who made us, and them. In these hearts, David, 
there is always a Sunbeam ; — no place is dark 
and joyless, however poor and wretched, to such 
hearts as these. 

^^Do you, then, endeavour to catch one of 
us, to gladden your heart and your dwelling, 
— I will tell you how to set the Trap. 

^^It must be bright and pure, and baited 
with Energy, Perseverance, Industry, Charity, 
Faith, Hope, and Content. Do thus, David 
Coombe, and you will never say again, no Sun- 
beam gilds your dwelling, nor gladdens your 
declining days ; — till then. Farewell.^' 

The voice ceased, — David uncovered his eyes^ 
— nothing was to be seen but a small streak of 
light, which gradually faded quite away, — and 
David was alone in the darkness. 

^^ Why IVe been dreaming surely, and that 
'ere grinding organ is the musical voice as I 
thought I heard, — queerish dream too, — ^lay a 
trap for the Sun, eh? Energy, why, who can 
have energy in this world, when everything's 
done by steam, it's gone out, — it ain't no use — 
Perseverance, well don't I persevere ; mending 
boots and shoes for twenty years is Perseverance 
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I should think, and Industry too. Charity, 
well, I ion't exactly know what that is ; giving 
of money I s'pose, — ^well, I never had none to 
give, never. Faith, ah! I used to know what 
that meant once. My mother used to tell me 
something about that, in a big Bible with pic- 
tures, but it^s long, long ago. Mother, poor 
mother, Tve forgot all you taught me. 

''I had a Bible though, — now I wonder 
what's gone with it, that would tell me about 
Faith, I'll have a look to-morrow. Hope, — I 
always have hoped, but it's never been no use, 
as I could see ; and Content, content with what? 
this old dark place, — oh lor !" And poor David, 
more puzzled and bewildered than he had ever 
been before, lay down on his straw mattress 
and tried to sleep, but his thoughts were fiill of 
his strange vision, and he could not sleep ; the 
musical voice still rang in his ears ; the bright 
being still glittered in his eyes. 
. It struck him at last that part of the advice 
he could follow, he could clean the room, cer- 
tainly, at least, have it cleaned ; so, early in the 
morning, David determined to venture up stairs 
to the woman of the house, who let him the room 
he inhabited, and ask her to lend him the ser- 
vices of her eldest child. Although for many 
years he had been Mrs. Dennis's tenant, he had 
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never been in her room, never held any commu- 
nication with her, save to pay his weekly rent, 
and she, like the rest of the people who knew his 
grumbling disposition, and the total impossi- 
bility to comfort him, never tried to do so. 

It seemed to cost him an effort to make up 
his mind to ascend the staircase from his own 
gloomy room j he opened his door, looked out 
and then went in again; — at last he opened it 
very suddenly, and with a quick step, ascended 
three or four of the stairs, paused and considered 
again ; — this reflection seemed to decide him, 
and he did not stop again till he stood before 
Mrs. Dennis's room. 

He knocked gently at the door; it was opened 
by a clean, fat, merry-looking woman, who 
started back in surprise. 

" Why, bless my heart, Mr. Coombe, whoM 
ever a-thoughta-seeing you? Is anything the 
matter ? come in do, take a chair, sir." And she 
handed the cobbler a chair by the fire, on which 
a bright kettle was singing, and before which a 
table was drawn, ready laid for breakfast. In 
the window were a few plants of Chrysanthe- 
mums in bright red flower-pots, and altogether 
an air of cleanKness, cheerfulness, and comfort 
pervaded the little room. A fat, healthy child 
was seated on the ground, expressing^ in its 
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own sweet way, its pleasure at the toy with 
which it was playing, — on its little white head 
rested a Sunbeam ! 

" Well,^' thought David, " one would a ima- 
gined that little chap wam't up to laying a Trap, 
but he^s catched one of them Sunbeams; — what 
a fiinny dream! I mustn't say nothing about it 
here though, they^ll think Tm mad/^ 

'^And whaf s brought us the pleasure of see- 
ing you, Mr. Coombe?^' asked Mrs. Dennis. 

^^ Why, Ma'am, I wants your gal to come 
and clear up my place a bit.'' 

Talk of astonishment, never was it so depicted 
as in Mrs. Dennis's face at this speech. Clear 
upCoombe's place a bit! oh! how often had she 
longed to do so : felt that his room was a dis- 
grace to her house, and thanked her stars that 
it was the kitchen, and that the friends who 
came to see her, could not see it. Clear the 
place up a bit, good gracious ! 

"Certainly she shall, Mr.Coombe," at length 
she said. " She shall come as soon as ever she's 
done her breakfast. Will you take some along 
with us ? '' 

" Thank you; well, as you're so kind, I will 
take a snack." 

" Here is Betsy, come Betsy," she continued, 
addressing a good looking girl, who entered the 
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room, '' make haste and eat your breakfast, Mr. 
Coombe wants you to go down and clean his 
room up a bit/^ and Mrs. Dennis winked tre- 
mendously at her daughter, who stared in aston- 
ishment at the visitor and his request. '^ So 
make haste, Betsy, and clear up here, and then 
you can go down to Mr. Coombe's.^' 

''Yes, mother; — father ainH coming in to 
breakfast, I s'pose.^' 

" No, dear ; come, bustle about." 

Quickly the tea was made : the little white 
headed baby was lifted from the floor, fastened 
in a chair, and presented with a leaden spoon 
to amuse him until they had time to feed him. 
Mrs. Dennis cut the bread and butter, and 
handed it to Coombe, who took it timidly, as he 
felt the strong contrast between his black fingers 
and the brown, but perfectly clean, ones of his 
good-hearted hostess. As the meal proceeded, 
David gradually felt more comfortable, though 
the strange feeling of being comfortable for the 
first time for many years, could not wear off. 

What a cheerful room it was ! — what a change 
from his own gloomy, dirty, dingy one! — and 
how that Sunbeam seems to revel in it 1 now 
glittering on the bright pewter tea-pot, then 
dancing on Mrs. Dennis's tea, then glancing on 
the old cat's back, and hiding among the Chry- 
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santhemums in the window ; and when the child 
had done his breakfast^ and was again upon the 
ground^ it fell on the tiny toy with which the 
boy was playing^ and seemed to sparkle more 
and more as the child crowed with glee. 

^^ How the sun do stream in here, Mrs. Den- 
nis,'^ at length David ventured to remark. " How 
oncommon you must miss it when if s a wet, 
doll day, and there ain^t no sun.^' 

" No, Mr. Coombe, we don't, it seems always 
sunny here, we donH take no particular notice of 
the weather — when we're all well and together, 
we're too happy to mind it. You're my sun, 
ain't you, my blessing?" she continued, snatch- 
ing the child from the ground and covering him 
with kisses ; " Mother's own boy, don't she love 
him, that's all." 

One day it was to be hoped the boy would 
be more grateful for that good mother's love, 
but as it was he screamed lustily and struggled 
violently to be put down and return to his toy ; 
yet the mother's speech had its fiill effect upon 
David, and through the baby's voice he seemed 
to hear the spirit's words, "In these hearts, 
David, there is always a sunbeam." 

Betsy soon cleared away the breakfast, and 
putting on a large apron, prepared to take her 
way to the gloomy room below. 
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''Shall I find some soap there, Mr. Coombe, 
or shall I take some ? " 

''Why, Fm afraid Tm out of soap — oh lor 1" 

You may well say, oh lor, David ! — out of 
soap, indeed. 

" Oh 1 ^' said Mrs. Dennis, " take some soap 
and a pail and brushes and so on, of course, all 
you want, you know.'' 

With true delicacy she felt all this was 
needed, but would not have him pained to say 
so. Well armed therefore with cleansing- appa- 
ratus, Betsy departed, and David, who had 
some work to take home at a little distance, 
departed too, — Mrs. Dennis good naturedly 
making him promise, that if his room was not 
finished on his return, he would take his dinner 
with them ; and away he went with his pecxdiar 
shuflBing walk, wondering to himself how he 
should like his room when it was clean! — ^whether 
he should have that strange dream again, and 
whether the "Sunbeam'' would really come 
and lighten his dwelling. 

And thus he pondered, as he shuffled up one 
street and down another, and finally entered a 
little court where he was going to leave some 
work, and receive the money, he hoped. 

He knocked at the open door, and waited ; 
no answer ; he knocked again. David waa be- 
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ginning to get very cold, and rather impatient; 
so he coughed rather loudly, and then a low, 
weak voice said, 

" Is any one there ? " 

^' Only me, Mr. Miffin,'* answered Coombe. 

'* Come in, will you' then,'* answered the 
voice, ^^ I can't get up," and David entered and 
walked into the front room, where, on a press bed, 
lay a man suffering evidently from severe illness. 
— The room was dirty andin great confusion, and 
a coke fire waa smouldering in the rusty grate. 

"Well, Mr. Coombe, brought boots home, 
eh ? no use to me, Tm very bad.'' 

" Sorry to hear it, sir, I'm sure ; everybody 
seems ill or miserable or something, oh lor !" 

*' My wife's been out this two hours, and I'm 
all alone, wretched enough I can tell you. I 
believe she's gone out to try if she can get us 
something to eat, we'd no dinner yesterday, and 
how you're to be paid I don't know ;" and a 
long sigh told a sad tale of physical and mental 
suffering. 

There was a pause, and David said to him- 
self, " Two and eight pence at home, and eigh- 
teen pence for next job, — well, yes, I will. As to 
paying of me, Mr. Miffin," he continued aloud, 
''why don't be worrying yourself about that, 
the best thing as you can do, ia to get well, wear 
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these here boots and make another hole in them^ 
for old Coombe to mend, when you can pay 
him, oh lor ! ^^ 

The sick man opened his large sunken eyes, 
and stared at the bent dirty figure before him, 
and then holding out his wan thin hand to him, 
said, in a low trembling voice, 

" Bless you, this is true charity ; draw that 
curtain, friend, please, the light is too strong;*^ 
there was a blaze of sunlight in that little room, 
and one of its bright rays was resting on the 
cobbler's head 1 

In a few moments, David was on his way 
again, but he felt different ; changed in some 
strange way; there was a kind of bounding 
feeling at his heart, — a younger sensation, 
which brought back a dim recollection of a 
sunny green and cricketers where he had been 
the victor; his step seemed firmer, quicker, and 
a mingled sound of " this is true charity," and 
''in such hearts as these, David^" seemed ring- 
ing in his ears. 

A loud cry in the street startled him from 
his reverie, and a horse came galloping towards 
him bearing its powerless rider, a you^g fair girl. 

" Mischief there, — oh lor ! why don't some 
one stop it; — some one? why I will.'' It was 
soon accomplished ; the horae \v^& ^q^"^^^> "^xsSi. 
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the fainting girl's head was resting on the dirty 
old cobbler's shoulder. 

A dense crowd had collected round them^ 
everybody suggesting something and everybody 
differing^ when a gentleman came riding up^ and 
with a face deadly pale, inquired if the poor girl 
were hurt. 

'^ No, Sir, only faint and frightened, this man 
saved her, Sir, here he is. Sir,'* but David had 
resigned his burden to other hands, and was 
pushing his way out of the crowd. 

The new comer was so intent upon having 
the poor girl carried into a chemist's shop, and 
properly attended to, that David escaped without 
his notice, the crowd saying, 

" Well, that ain't like a gentleman, never to 
give the poor man nothing after risking his life,'' 
— and as they all dispersed in different direo- 
tions, two policemen came up and authoritatively 
ordered them to " move on." 

" Oh lor !" said David, when he had walked 
some distance, " well, I wonder if thaf s what 
people calls enigy." 

His next customer paid him his eighteen 
pence, and gave him more work, and then 
David took his way towards home : and that 
cold easterly wind, which had been blowing for 
some days, whistled into his ears, and blew the 
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dust into his eyes, but he did not heed it, it did 
not make him cold as it used ; he felt warmer 
than he had done for a long while ; he seemed 
to have awakened from a torpor, — there was a 
warm glow about his heart, and he thought that 
the Spirit's words must be true, and that Sun- 
beams did sometimes visit people^s hearts, or 
his would never feel so warm and comfortable, 
when he had nothing to make it so. 

Mrs. Dennis was at the door talking to a 
neighbour, when he arrived, and she said, 

'^ Come along in, sir, your room's quite ready, 
but you must not disappoint us of your company 
to dinner.'^ So David, looking somewhat con- 
fused, accepted the invitation, and followed the 
kind-hearted woman to the sitting-room, where 
the cloth was already laid for their dinner. 

The husband was at home at this meal, and 
such a pleasant one David had not sat down to 
for many years ; before he left he was engaged 
to dine with them on Christmas day. 

Ah 1 David, well may you stand with your 
hands in those ragged pockets, and stare at 
your little room, — well may you wonder where 
you can have got to. The floor so well scrubbed, 
and sprinkled with white sand, — the grate so 
well blacked, with such a bonny sparkling Are 
in it^ — the kettle bright and filled with water 

2 
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on the hob, ready for his tea, — ^his tools neatly 
arranged side by side, — the window cleaned so 
that he can see out of it ! see into the street ! 
see the people going past ! and, above aU, see 
the setting sun ! glittering on the windows 
opposite ! — his pewter mug brightened and put 
on the shelf beside his pipe, his few plates and 
dishes washed and ranged on the shelf too, — ^the 
little round table that was his mother's, polished, 
actually polished ! and smelling so refreshingly 
of turpentine and bees* wax, a chair before it, 
and on it his Bible, his long lost Bible I 
David, after a long stare, said, '' Oh lor !" 
ot as he used to say '* oh lor \" not a bit like 
it, but as boys say " oh lor,*' as they flatten 
their noses against the pastry-cooks* windows, 
on Twelfth-day, in admiration of " them jolly 
cakes.** David was astonished ; he stood by the 
door and looked at it, he stood by the window 
and looked at it, then he stood by the fire and 
looked at it, and finally he sat down in a chair, 
and covered his face with his hands, as though 
he thought it was some optical illusion, which 
must pass away the moment he uncovered them. 
But no, it was no vision, no illusion, but 
pleasing reality, and David restored his hands 
to his pockets, and again ejaculated; "oh lor!** 
He opered the Bible, a bright, bright light fell 
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on its leaves, and rested on the words " Let us 
not be weary in well doing, for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not/' And a voice, the 
same low musical voice he had heard before, 
said, " This is our favorite home, David. You 
will always find us Here/' 

As soon as his astonishment had somewhat 
subsided, at all he had seen and heard, and at 
the miracles Betsy had worked, he summoned 
sufficient resolution to venture again to Mrs. 
Dennis's room, to thank her and offer remunera- 
tion for her services. 

'Tm come," he said, as they opened the 
door at his modest knock, " to say as you have 
been and made my place oncommon nice, and 
I hope you'll tell me what will satisfy you as 
regards paying ; so long as it ain't more than 
three and twopence, I can pay you at once, but 
if it is I must owe it you." 

''Oh, there, hold your tongue, Mr. Coombe, do, 
about paying, nonsense, my Betsy's very pleased 
to have made the room look so nice, and we're all 
pleased that you're pleased, and that's payment 
enough; besides, it's been a lesson to her against 
she goes out to service, and she shall come and 
do it for you every morning, if you like." 

'' Well, I'm very much obliged to you, I ain't 
a man as can talk nor make fine speeches, but I 
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never says what I donH mean^ and I can't always 
say what I do^ and somehow it seems like it now, 
perhaps you'll shake hands with me^ it wonH 
come off/' he said^ as he held out his hand to 
Mrs. Dennis^ with a half comical glance at its 
dingy colour. 

'' I'm not afraid of that, Mr. Coombe, and 
I'm glad to shake hands with you, — I'm a rare 
one to shake hands ; there ain't that being in 
the world as I wouldn't shake hands with, rich 
or poor, dirty or clean, good or bad ; as for the 
dirt, why a little soap and water would soon 
settle that, if the hand as you'd hold of did soil 
your's, and I believe a good hearty shake of the 
hand goes right to people's hearts, and speaks 
more to them than a power of words. Well 
now, a sister of my husband's behaved un- 
common badly to him, no mistake about it, and 
Tom, he stuck out as he wouldn't speak to her 
again, nor yet let none of us. Well, do you 
know that worreted me so, I couldn't rest of a 
night, and I said to him just afore Christmas last 
year, 'Tom,' says I, 'make it up with 'Lisbeth, 
do. She's the only relation you've got, and 
you know she ain't rich, and 'pon my honour, 
Tom,' I says, ' the roast beef will stick in my 
throat o' Christmas day, if I don't see her at the 
table along with us, so I shall ask her, Tom, eh?" 
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" ' Do as you like,* says he ; that was quite 
enough ; I sent a message to her, and she came ; 
rell, the moment I saw her, I grasped hold of 
ler hand, and gave it a hearty shake, and then 
Pom did, and all the children, we none of us 
aid nothing, but them shakes of the hand said 
M plain as we could have spoke it, ' Lisbeth, 
ill's forgiven and forgotten, let by-gones be by- 
gones !' '* 

Oh! how the stream of golden Ught is shining 
m that good face. 

That night the sleep of David Coombe, the 
)Oor old cobbler, might have been envied by 
)rinces; in his dreams bright visions flitted 
)efore his eyes, and he heard soft music, and 
iweet voices murmuring the words, ^^ Bless you, 
his is true Charity/' 

He awoke early and rose to look out of win- 
low, — yes, he could look out of window now. 
Phat sharp biting wind had driven up a snow 
itorm, and the ground was thickly covered, but 
ihe masses of cloud were moving away slowly, 
showing glimpses of the pale blue sky, and 
David thought it would be a fine day after all. 

He ate his breakfast, which he seemed to 
Snjoy more than he had ever done for years, 
and then sat down to his work. It was no 
longer with a listless air that he handled his 
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tools, but quickly his fingers moved, and 
suddenly a strange sound issued from his lips^ 
— David Coombe was singing ! 

The clouds had again gathered over the sky, 
and the snow was falling heavily; it was dark 
and gloomy out of doors, but David thought hia 
room anything but gloomy, and he still con- 
tinued that unearthly sound he called singing. 

That it should have any connexion with 
music, — that he could think it in any way re- 
sembled "linked sweetness long drawn out,^^ 
was strange, very strange, but to him it was 
music, sweeter than any strains he had ever 
heard, for it was carrying him back to the 
sunny days of childhood, bringing glad remem- 
brances of happy days gone by, to the withered 
heart ; and back, back long years had David's 
thoughts wandered, and he could see, while he 
hummed that quiet old tune, little hands clap- 
ping in glee, little feet dancing to its measure, 
young gay faces brightly smiling, and hear 
sweet mirthful voices, long silent, joining in its 
strain. 

He worked away for some time, until Betsy 
came to do his room ; and then, as he appeared 
to be in her way, for she repeatedly moved hJTn 
from side to side of the apartment, he thought 
he would go out a little while ; — it did not snow 
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miicli^ besides, he did not mind the weather, — 
80 he shuffled out. 

He had not proceeded very far from home, 
when he saw seated on the kerb stone, a child, 
two or three years old, crying bitterly, and 
standing by its side a baker's man with a basket 
of bread upon his shoulder. 

" Do you happen to know this young'un ?'' 
said the man, as David approached. He^s cry- 
ing for something to eat. I think he's lost/' 

''No, I don't, poor little chap. What are 
you going to do with him ?" 

" Oh ! nothing. Give him to the police, is 
the best thing.'' 

'' No, no, perlice is too rough for that 'ere 
young thing ; I'll take him in my bit of a place 
out of the cold and snow, he won't be worse oflF 
there than here ; and if he ain't owned, why 
we'U muddle on together ; won't us, little 'un ; 
will you come ?" And David held out his hand 
to the child, who took it directly, and looking up 
in his face with his large dark eyes filled with 
tears, lisped, " Mammy, hungry." 

''Oh lor! what a pretty creature," and 
taking him up in his arms, David proceeded to 
his home, talking to the child all the way, in 
his strange rambling manner, promising him 
food, and that " Mammy would soon come." 
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David had indeed come out in a new charac- 
ter : for years he had not been so active ; be 
cut the child a huge piece of breads and seated 
it on the chair, close to the coke fire Betsy had 
made up so nicely ; and taking off its wet shoes 
and socks, chafed and warmed its little cold 
feet. The snow had ceased, the clouds were 
again rolling away, and the pale cold winter sun 
streamed into the room, and rested on the child, 
and on that black and brawny hand supporting 
him so gently. 

But David was very puzzled too, and kept 
saying — " Oh lor V in his old way, when the 
child began again to cry, and in a little wailing 
voice asked for ^^ Mammy /^ He was not used 
<K) children, poor old David, and when he had 
satisfied its hunger, and dried its wet feet, he 
did not know what to do next, nor how to stop 
those sad tears ; but now came the '' Sunbeam '* 
to his aid; it sparkled on the pewter mug, and 
though the tears were still wet on its dimpled 
cheeks, the child laughed a merry laugh, and 
pointing to the mug, said, " Pretty/* 

This was charming; David took the mug 
down, and moved it rapidly backwards and for- 
wards in the sun, till the child clapped its hands 
in ecstacy, and its laugh was so infectious, 
and David was so pleased at the success of his 
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strange toy^ that he laughed too^ and it sounded 
oddly enough^ that merriment^ in the once dull 
and gloomy room, and oddly enough the mingling 
of that young and musical laugh^ whose sweet 
tones neither care nor sorrow had yet had power 
to duU^ with David's harsh guttural laugh^ 
Beeming rusty from long disuse. 

And through all this laughing^ David heard 
the sweet voice he now knew so well, sayings 
"Good David, richly do you deserve our presence 
now/' 

In a short time the child seemed quite at 
home^ and David began to work, while the little 
fellow trotted about the room, and examined 
the tools, the ''Sunbeam^' ever following him, 
shining amongst his golden tresses, and spark- 
ling in his tears, not yet dry upon his peach- 
like cheeks ; and then David shared his scanty 
dinner with him, giving him by far the largest 
quantity, and watching with a degree of satisfac- 
tion he had never experienced while eating his 
own dinner, the relish with which the poor 
child devoured it ; and then when the daylight 
began to fade, the boy grew sleepy, and David 
took him in his arms, and began again that 
quaint old tune, to lull the child to rest ; soon 
its large eyes closed, and the long lashes swept 
its cheek, and the boy slept. 
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Gently David laid him down on his own mat- 
tress, and when he had lighted his candle, began 
again to work, ever and anon glancing at the 
sleeping boy, and feeling a strange sort of plea- 
sure he had never before experienced. 

Suddenly a great deal of talking in the street 
attracted his attention, for it was a quiet out ol 
the way sort of place, and there was seldom any 
noise there of an evening, save the occasional 
^^ bowlings " of some naughty child, sent by a 
hurling blow of its "gentle ^' parentis hand, into 
the gutter, to cry till it was tired, and then play 
with some spirit more wicked than itself, till it 
cried again, and a similar blow from the same 
hand knocked it into the house again, and all was 
still ; this, or some " lady^^ asserting the rights 
of woman, in justification of the corporal punish- 
ment she had just been giving her husband, or 
vice versd, was all that was usual there ; there- 
fore the earnest, but not angry tones, David 
heard, made him lay down his work and listen. 

There was a knock at the door, — ^perhaps the 
house was on fire ; — he moved quickly from his 
seat, and went toward the mattress. Had he 
money hidden there? no, David had no treasures, 
but the sleeping child was there, and David 
stood close beside him, that at the first alarm 
he could take him in his arms. 
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Mrs. Dennis had opened the street door, and 
now called out, 

*'Mr. Coombe, open your door, please, we 
can't see, and here's some one wants you/' 

"Some one want Coombe ! Well, that's odd," 
he thought. '^ Oh! I dare say it's only some 
shoes to mend ; all the better ;" and he shuffled 
out, and he heard Mrs. Dennis say, 

"Straight on, ma'am, Mr. Coombe has 
opened the door. Take care you don't fall, — 
but Pm afraid it's a mistake, as he has not said 
nothing to me about it." 

" Oh! sir," said the stranger in an agitated 
voice, as soon as she saw Coombe, " have you 
seen a child, a boy, my only child ; oh 1 speak, 
or I shall go distracted." 

David Coombe could not be hurried, so it was 
nonse j besides, it always took him some time to 
discover the exact meaning of what was said to 
him, — to come out of the sort of bewilderment of 
niind, which long habit of loneliness had engen- 
dered, and taking each word separately, consider 
its signification, and what was their translation 
when united in sentence ; this done, from the 
storehouse of his memory, which from long disuse 
was now a complete lumber room, he had to 
ferret out words to make a sentence in reply; 
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therefore one may imagine he was some short 
time before he answered the agitated querist. 

But at length he said, " I don't know if if s 
your'n, look ; and slowly and methodically car- 
rying the light to the mattress, he exhibited 
the sleeping child to the woman : — one glance 
was enough, and the mother clasped her lost 
treasure to her heart. He opened his eyes, but 
finding it was his mother's face gazing into his, 
only put his little fat hand in her neck, and feU 
to sleep again. 

^' We are not rich, sir,'' she said, while tears 
of delight filled her eyes, " but if there's any- 
thing we can do for you, we shall be so glad, 
and if you will come and take your dinner with 
us on Sunday, and let my husband thank you 
for the care of him, — he's our only one," she 
said, looking fondly at the child. 

" For the matter of thanks, ma'am, that's 
nothing, you're quite welcome, I'm quite sorry 
to lose him, and shall be oncommon pleased to 
come and see him, but as to dining out, why I 
ain't much of a figure for that, — oh lor ! " and 
poor David glanced at his shabby clothes. 

'^ Oh ! don't name that, do come, pray,'^ 
earnestly urged the grateful mother, and telling 
him where she lived, she bade God bless him^ 
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and hurried away^ to relieve ber husband's 
anxiety. 

David was a little flustered at this unusual 
excitement^ and actually was kept awake with 
thinking how he should go to dinner with 
strange folks in such clothes ; he must confide 
in Mrs. Dennis, for to-morrow was Saturday, — 
he had but one day to consider of it, and some 
brighter wits than his must be consulted. 

Accordingly, the next morning he sat with 
his room door open, that he might hear her 
go out to market, for he did not dare to venture 
up to her room again, but meant to speak to her 
as she went out ; but she saved him the trouble 
of coming to her, by coming to him, for a little 
feminine curiosity was busy in her brain, and 
she could not forbear coming to inquire all par- 
ticulars about the child. David gave all the 
explanation he could, and then began to broach 
the important subject of his attire, — what was 
to be done? he could not go, could he? 

"Could not go! la! bless the man, why not? 
— you lay your clothes outside the door to-night, 
and m well brush and beat 'em : my husband 
shall lend you a clean shirt and neck-handker- 
chief, and I'll black your boots, and bless your 
. life, you'll look like a buck." 

" Go, by all means, make friends arid keep'em. 
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Mr. Coombe, that's my motto^ we're none of urn 
so independent but what a friend's a good thing; 
to have, and mixing with our fellow creaturesi 
keeps our feelings from getting stiflf like, from- 
want of using, and, excuse me, sir, but a little^ 
soap, sand and hot water is a capital thing for- 
cleaning one's hands when they get dirty,'' she; 
said, as a sort of afterthought, when she was. 
leaving the room. 

" Oh ! ah ! thank you, mum ; perhaps you'd, 
be so obliging as to get me half a pound of soap."" 
'^ Oh ! willingly," she answered : this invitation- 
was indeed likely to prove beneficial. He gave 
her the money for his useful purchase, and sat 
down to his work. 

The morrow came, and David, with a sort of 
childish curiosity, opened his door to take in the 
things, he knew his kind landlady would have 
ready for him. There they were sure enough, 
well brushed, and the ragged places mended. 
The good vromau had sat up over night, much 
beyond her usual hour, to prepare his things 
for him. There was the clean shirt, and the 
checked blue and white cravat, and his boots 
polished, and moreover, unheard of luxury, a 
clean red pocket handkerchief. 

David carried them all into his room, and 
surveyed them with the greatest delight, and »-^ 
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lie held the clean shirt in his black hands, the 
Senile hint respecting the soap and water oc- 
curred to him : so he lighted a brisk little fire, 
iKxade the water boil, and in a short space of time 
there was actually on David^s face a positiye 
Smile of vanity, — ^he was scarcely recog- 
xiisable. 

How the Sunbeam did dance about the room ! 
David began to think he must save up some 
money, really, to buy a hat. The hat, compared 
with the boots and clean shirt, was decidedly 
shabby. He was quite anxious to see and thank 
Mrs. Dennis, so he put his door open as usual 
when he wanted to see her, and whiled away the 
time by taking his breakfast, and brushing up 
the hat. 

The bells began to ring for church; how 
plainly David heard them, plainer than ever : 
now Mrs. Dennis would soon come down, she 
always went to church, and was never late: yes, 
here she comes: David shuffled out to meet 
her. 

" Good morning, Mr. Coombe, I was coming 
down to see you : my gracious, how nice you 
look, donH he, Betsy? Would you like to go to 
church along with us ?^' she said, suddenly, as it 
struck her that may be it was the shabbiness of 
his toilet which had kept him hitherto away. 
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'^ WeU, yes, I raly tHnk I should," he i 
swered hesitatingly, as the new idea occurrec 
him. 

*' Come I that will be nice I Run and fe 
Mr. Coombe's hat : make haste, Betsy ; '^ 
girl quickly returned with it, and with a kind 
bewildered air, which this entirely new posit 
occasioned, David, taking Mrs. Dennis's pi 
fered arm, proceeded to church. 

To inquire into or attempt to describe Davi 
feelings on entering the sacred edificefor the i 
time for so many, many years, is impossib 
they were a strange mixture of awe and curiod 
Mrs. Dennises delight at the triumph of hay 
coaxed him to church, and her good humoa 
face, beaming with smiles, as she occasionai 
in the pauses of the service, looked down at 
old bent figure by her side, to make sure he rei 
was there, was quite amusing to witness. 

The service was over, the sermon condud 
and David heard with a vivid remembrance 
years gone by, the beautiful blessing called do 
on the congregation, and mechanically follow 
Mrs. Dennis out of church, scarcely know 
where he was, and repeating again and ag 
^'the peace of God which passeth all unci 
standing." 

He did not return home with his kind fiie 
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but proceeded to his new acquaintances, who 
were on the look out for him, and the moment 
he turned the comer of the street, they saw him, 
and set out to meet him; and soon his hard 
hand was clasped in the dimpled one of the child, 
who dragged him eagerly along, chatting all the 
way, David replying " yes " and '^ no '^ alter- 
nately, thinking one of the two must be right, 
as he could not understand one word of the 
information so eagerly accorded him. 

Prom this time forth, David, each successive 
Sunday, dined with his grateful friends ; the 
child was taught to call him Uncle David, and 
green spots in his existence were indeed these 
Sabbath days. 

Time passed on, and seldom now had David 
to complain his room was dark and cheerless ; 
Betsy perseveringly kept it clean, and the faith- 
ful '^ Sunbeam " never deserted it. One day 
Mrs. Dennis called him up with the startling in- 
formation that two ladies wanted to speak to 
him. He shuffled quickly up stairs, and in the 
passage stood two young ladies elegantly attired, 
the younger remarkably pretty, and as he ad- 
vanced towards them, she fixed her deep blue 
eyes on his face, and looked long and earnestly 
at him, till Da^id, old David, began to feel 
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quite bashful, — ^he had never been used to thi 
scrutiny of such eyes. 

Suddenly she said, '^ Pardon my troublinj 
you, but did you not some time ago stop a run 
away horse?'* 

David thought a moment, and then answered 

" Why, yes, I did/' 

" Oh ! I am so glad, you are the person '. 
have been long endeavouring to find; Papa ha 
been so anxious also; I am the young ladj 
whose life you saved, and I have been unable t( 
rest till I discovered you; at length I wa: 
directed to you by a woman who works for me 
who told me of your kindness to her little boy 
why you seem to go about doing good,'' anc 
she smiled at him such a smile ; who would no 
have envied the old cobbler? "Now tell m< 
what I can do for you," she added. 

Much of this speech Lad been lost on David 
he could not understand long orations, but L( 
perfectly understood the last sentence, and said 

" Why, give me some shoes to mend." 

A slight smile again passed over the pretty 
lips addressing him, and she said, 

" So I will, if you will come and fetch them 
now promise me you will come," and presentiD| 
him with her card, she turned to her friend ani 
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said, ''Now, Ada, let us hurry home and tell 
Papa, he will be so delighted. Will you let 
me shake hands with you,^^ she continued, 
holding out her small one to David. "You 
cannot tell how grateful I am to you.^' 

Poor old David, he was quite overpowered ; 
but his hand was clean now, though hard and 
brown it is true, so he took the proffered hand^ 
and stammered something about being ''werry 
welcome,^* and bowing repeatedly, and promis- 
ing to come early the next morning, he watched 
the young ladies out of sight, and returning to 
his room, said, 

'' Well, these is the rich people as I've been 
expecting, I suppose ; if I mends all the family's 
shoes, I shall get on pVaps, and be a comfortable 
sort of old chap after all. — Oh lor ! '' 

A bright light filled the room, and the Voice 
said, " Remember, David, by your own exer- 
tions you have found friends, not by idly hoping 
for them, without an efibrt to obtain them.'' 

'' Werry true," was David's mental rejoinder, 
and he lighted his pipe and sat down to enjoy 
it, thoroughly enjoy it, without any of the 
miserable thoughts which had once oppressed 
him. Never more did he complain that tlie 
sun gladdened not his dwelling ; repeatedly was 
he requested by the grateful girl whose life he 
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had preserved to go to a larger, better house ; 
but no, he liked his fairy-haunted place the 
best, and refused to leare it; besides he loved 
the Dennises in his own odd way, and would 
not leave them : so she let him have his will, 
but had the room painted and papered with a 
(!?^ay paper, filled the little window with plants, 
and made it, as he thought, a much fitter abode 
for his " Fairy Sunbeam,^' though that little 
secret he kept with jealous care ; and often, as 
he sat in a comfortable arm-chair, which she 
had given him, those deep blue eyes gazed 
kindly upon him, and in her sweet low voice 
she would read to him from his own old Bible, 
now handsomely bound, and teach him what 
was Faith. 

Years passed away, and old David Coombe 
died and was buried, followed to his grave by 
his constant friends the Dennises, and his little 
adopted nephew. 

" Well,^' said Mrs. Dennis on her return from 
the funeral, as she wiped her good humoured 
eyes, filled with tears, '^ David used to talk a 
deal about the sun, and seemed to love it so, 
and, strange enough, it rested on his face when 
he died, and on his coffin when they lowered it 
into the grave/' 
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Reader, of whatever rank or station, have not 
you, like David Coombe, murmured at your lot, 
and, like him, bemoaned your hard fate, your 
want of luck, and a thousand other things, 
when had you but looked into your own heart, 
you would have found the canker was there 
which was destroying your peace, — and though 
you will urge that Spirits and Fairies come not 
to help and lecture you, is there not "a still 
small voice ^' ever addressing you ; — but you, 
unlike David, heed it not. Your own mur- 
murings are louder than its gentle voice, you 
do not pause to listen or you would hear it say, 
'^ Mortal, whatever your lot on earth, is it not 
better than you deserve ? and amidst all your 
troubles have you not much to be thankful for? 
Are you sad? there are sadder hearts than 
yours, go and comfort them, and that will com- 
fort you. Are you poor? some are starving, 
cold, and houseless : warm and shelter them, 
and think how rich their blessings make you. 

" Are you ill and suflfering ? by your gentle 
patience be an example to those who are suffer- 
ing too. Have you met with ingratitude from 
those to whom you had been kind ? Remember 
how ungrateful you are to One whose watchful 
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care of you never ceases^ and you will forgive 
them^ and be kind again^ and in the knowledge 
you have done good you will have your reward/' 
It is the selfish manner in which we live, en- 
grossed by our own troubles, which renders us 
unmindful of those of others ; we hurry through 
the streets, intent on some business of our own, 
heeding not the many little acts of kindness we 
could do for one another, which would send us 
home with light hearts, and the consciousness 
that on that day we had at least done our duty. 
There are constant opportunities for kindly 
actions, if we would only watch for them ; then 
" Let us not be weary in well doing,'' and we 
shall find, as old David Coombe found, that "in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
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Drawing-room games -. Minor 

tiauies — Shadow Pautomiuies — 
Bouts Rim6s — Definitions — For- 
feits — Acting Charades — Acting 
Proverbs — Tableaux Vivants, !fcc. 

ITHLETIC SPURTS: Cricket — 
Golt — Shinty— Football —Croquet 
— ^Troco — H«»ckey — Ra'kets and 
Pives — Tennis and Pallone — Lawn 
Tennis — Badminton— Base Ball — 
Lh Crosse —Quoits, Buwls, Skittles, 
&c. — Aunt Sally — Fencing — Broad- 
sword and Singlestick — Arcliery — 
Kiding— Driving — Bit> chug— Gym- 
nastics — Boxing and Wrestling, &c. 

IQUATIC SPORTS: Angling, Sea 
i; ishing — Swiniiuing — Rowing — 
Canoeing — Sailing— Skating — Slid- 
ing — Curling, &c. 



THE NATURALIST: Singing Birds 
—Talking Birds — Poultry -Yard— 
Pigeons — Rabbits — Guinea-pigs — 

Dogs Cats — Squirrels — White 

Mice — Silkworms — Bees — Aqua- 
rium, 8tc. 

SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS • 
Arithmetical Amuseuieuts — Mag- 
netism — Electricity — Galvanism 
and Electro-Maenetism — Chem- 
istry Fireworks Aerostatic 

Amusements — Acoustics and Pneu- 
matics — Optics — The Microscope — 
The Telescope — Photography, &c. 

GAMES OF SKILL: Chess — 
Di-auj(hts — BHCkgainmon — Domi- 
noes Solitaire — BagatvUe — Bil- 

liarus — Miuor Games, &c. 

LEGERDEMAIN, &c.: Simple De- 
ceptions and Easy Tricks — Tricks 
with Monev — with Cards — Feats 
requiring Special Apparatus or 
Confederacy — Paradoxes and Puz- 
zles, &c. 



*• Not one amongst its rivals — not half a dozen of them rolled into one- 
natch our old lavourite It is still peerless! More truly than ever the 

an giver of the playground." — Sun. 

" *Tlie Boy's Own Book' has had many imitators, but they have been but 
miij counterfeits, and the new edition just issued may bid defiance to them 
ill. Brought up to the present day it is itself alone the book for boys." — 
Bailxt's Magazine of Sfo&ts. 

***Tbe Boy's Own Book' is still the book which English lads txke most 
lelight in, and read with tUe greatest interest. It stanus alone, and is likely 
o stand alone for many generations to come, as the young Br>ton's treasury of 
)Iea8anr, instructive, and entertaining knowledge.' — Civil Sksvick Gazette. 
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PRESENTATION BOOKS POR THE YOTJ; 



The Little Boy's Own Book of Sports, Pastimes, 

Amusements. Abridged from the ' Boy's Own Book 
entirely New Edition, profusely illustrated, in a ne 
elegant binding. Royal 16mo, 3«. 6d., cloth. 

"The very best poBsible present for a youth." — Hobnkt. 
*' It is so full of iuforniHtiou of an interesting character to boys, 
prettily got up, that we predict that it will defy m competition. ' — Ln 

WO£LD. 

* Many Happy Returns of the Day ! ' A Eirt 

Book for Boys and Girls. By Chables and Maby 
DEN Clabeb, Authors of the ' Concordance to Sliaksp 
&c. New and Cheaper Edition. Profusely illustrated I: 
Brothers Dalziel and others Post 8vo, cloth, elegant 

*'Mr. and Mrs. Clarke have here invited all "our big; little peopli 
grand conversazione. Who will not desire to partake of the enjoyment 
by ducli hosts ^"—Athew^um. 

" A very charming little bonk The volume does not coi 

chapter from which something may not be learnt, and, as we had ever 
to expect, from the names upon its title-page, it evinces a vast amc 
elcjffant and discursive reading. We can strongly and conscientiously 
nieud it to those parents and friends who, in making a present, const 
only the gratilicatiou, but also the benefit of the recipients, who will, i 
assured, at any season, on receiving it, mentally wish themselves ' 
Hnppy Returns of the Day 1 *"•— Litkkaby Gazette. 

"An unobjectionable child's book is the rarest of all books. This book 
only this, but may rely upon its positive excellencies for a long and de 
popularity." — WKSTMiMSXEa Rkview. 

Merry Tales for Little Polk. Illustrated with i 

than 200 Pictures. Edited by Madame De Chate 
Cloth, elegant, 3«. 6d, 

Contents : 

The House that Jack Built— Little Bo-Peep— The Old Woman and he: 
~01d Mother Goose— The Death and Burial of Ck>ck Robin— Old B 
Hubbard— Henny Penny — The Tliree Bears — The Ugly Little Tuck 
White Cat— The Charmed Fawn— The Eleven Wild Swans— The Blue ; 
Little Maia— Jack the Giant Killer— Jack and the Bean Stalk— Sir G 
Wurviick-Tom Hickathrift the Conqueror— Bold Robin Hood— Tom Thi 
Puss in Boots — Little Bed Riding-Hood — Little D»me Crucnp — Little 
Two Shoes — The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood — The Fair One with C 
Locks — Beautv and the Beast — Cinderella; or, the Little Glass Slipper- 
cess Rosetta— The e'Avea of the Fairy Forest— The Elfin Plou}?h— The 
Mountains — Johnny and Lidbeth — The Little Fiiiher-Boy — Hans in Luck 
Giant and the Brave Little Trtilor — Peter the Goatherd — Red Jacket ; o 
Nose Tree — ^The Three Golden Hairs — ^The Jew in the Bramble Bush. 

" A charming collection of favourite stoiies." — Athen^um. 

" A comfortable, pretty, and charmingly illustrated volume, which ouj 
be placed in every nursery by Act of Parliament." — Aunt Juui's Maga2 
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FBESENTATION BOOKS FOE THE TOTJNO. 



BEST EDITION OF LAMB'S TALES FROM 8HAKE8PEARE. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Designed for the Use of Youne 
Persons. By Charlxs aud Makt Lamb. Sixteenih Edition, with 
Steel Portrait and Twenty fulUpajje Engravings by Harvey. Fcap. 8vo, 
extra cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d. ; gilt edges, is. 

COMPANION VOLUME TO LAMB'S TALES. 

Tales from Chaucer, in Prose, with a Memorial of the 

Poet. Designed ciiiellv tor the Use of Young Persons. By Chakles 
CowDEN Clakke, Author of ' The Riches of Chaucer,' ' Shakespeare Cha- 
racters,' &c. New and revised Edition, with Twelve fuU-pajie Engravings. 
I'cap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, price 'is. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

** For intelligent young folk a i>lea^anter,aud at the same time more profitable 
gift, it would be hard to desire than the prose * Tales from Chaucer.'"— Dai/y 
Telrgrnph. 

Select Poetry for Children, with brief Explanatory Notes, 
arranged fur the use of Schools and Fan ilies. By Joseph Patne, Pro« 
fessor of the Science and Art of Education to the College of Preceptors, 
&c. Twentieth Edition, with fine Steel Frontispiece. ISiuo, 2s. 6d , clutli. 

•^j* The present edition has been carefully revised and considerably enlarged 
by the insertion of several poems by permission of Miss iugelow, Tennyson, 
Browning, Kmgsiey, and others. 

" Mr. Payne hHS shown }jreHljudgment in his selection of pieces. . . . Exten- 
sive, compreheusivi', and yet siuipie withal, we could wish tor no better intro- 
duction to the siudy of poetry to place in the hands of our little ones." — 
Schouimasler. 

Events to be remembered in the History of En^fland. 

Forming a Series of interesting ^iarrdtives, extracted from the pages of 
Con'emporary Chronicles or Modern Hibtoriaus, ot the most reniaikable 
Occurrences in each reis^u ; with Reviews of the Manners, Duniestic 
Haiiits, Amusements, Costumes, &c , &c., of the People, Chronological 
Table, &c. By Chaei es Shlby. Twenty-seventh Edition, 12nio, tine 
paper, wiih Nine Illustrations l»y Anelay, price 3*. 6a., ch»ih elegant, or 
with gilt edges, 4s. A School Edition, without the Illustrations, '2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

*'In about 850 pnges the author has given Hn outline of English History 
which it Mould be ditti cult to excel, it is a highly creditable \oluine. This is 
just the kind of book to place in a school hbrary^ it will be certain to hi.d 
readers." — Schoolmaster. 

School-days of Eminent Men. Containing Sketches of 
the progivss of Education in England, from the Reign of King Alfred 
to that ot Queen Victona ; aud ^chuol and College Lives of ihe most cele- 
brated British Authors, Poets, aud Philosophers; Inventors and Dis- 
coverers; Divines, Heroes, ^tatesmen, and Legislators. By Juun Timh8, 
F.S.A. New Edition, revised and partly rewritten. With a Frontispiece 
by John Gilbert. 13 Views of Pul)hc Schools and 20 Portraits by Harvey. 
Fcap. 'is. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth. 

" The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so. It is a book to 
interest all boys, hut more especially those of ■WestmiUbter, Eion, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Winchester, for oi tiiese, as of uixny other schools of high repute, 
the accounts are full and interesting." — Notes and Queries. 
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Now ready, a New Uniform Edition, in Twelve Volumes, hand- 
somely boand in cloth, price 30«., the Complete Set of 

THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 

By JOHN TIMBS, F.aA. 

'* Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Tlmhs' EncyclopsBdic 
varieties should ever after he a good tea-table talker, an excellent 
companion for children, a 'well-read' person, and a proficient 
lecturer." — AtketuBum. 

*^* The Volumes are especially adapted for School Frizes, ifc, 
and may be had separately^ as follows : 

1. MISCELLANIES. 2s. 6d. 

2. MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c. 2s, 6d. 

"A. reraurkabiy pleasant and instructive little book; a book as full of infor- 
matiou as a pomegranate is full of seeds." — PuHck, 

3. CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, Past and Present. Fibst 

Sebibs. 2s, 6d, 

4. CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, Fast and Present. Second 

Sebies. 2s, 6d, 
*' Contains as much information in 600 pa^es as could otherwise be gleaned 
from reading elaborate treatises on physical phenomena, acoustics, optics, 
astronomy, geology, and palseontology, meteorology, nautical geography, mug- 
uetism, tlie electric telegraph, &c." — Mininff Jonrual. 

5. CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. 2s, 6d, 

"We can conceive no more amusine book for the drawing-room, nor one 
more useful for the schoolroom." — Jrt Journal. 

6. POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRAT£D.29.6<i. 

" We know of few better books for young persons; it is instructive, enier« 
taining, and reliable." — Builder. 

7. NOTABLE THINGS OF OUR OWN TIME. 2s, 6d. 

" A handy and trustworthy chronicle of our advance." — Note^ and Queries. 

8. THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED IN DAILY LIFE. With 

Personal Experiences and BecoUectiuns. 2s. 6d, 
"A. valuable and memorable book, and represents great research and arduous 
labour." — Morning; Post. 

9. A GARLAND FOR THE TEAR, AND SOMETHING FOR 

EVERYBODY. 2*. Sd, 

*' Particularly well adapted for parochial lending libraries." — Saturday Review. 

10. KNOWLEDGE FOR THE TIME. 2s. 6d, 

"Peculiarly VHluable, as embodying the observations of an acute, inteUigent, 
and cultivated mind." — Observer. 

11. MYSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND FUTURITY. 2*. 6d. 

"A. pleasant, dreamy, charming, suirtling little volume, every page of which 
sparkles hke a gem in an antique setting."— /r<?«*/y Dispatch. 

12. PREDICTIONS REALISED IN MODERN TIMES. 2s. ^d, 
" A volume containing a variety of curious and startling narratives on many 

f)oint3 ot siiperuaturalisni, well calculated to gratify that love ot the niarvei* 
iius whicii is more or less inherent in us all." — Notes and Queries. 

t^^ The above may be had in Six Double Volumes, strongly 
half-bound, price 30*. ,• or separately, price 5s. per volume, 

Cbosbt Lockwood & Co., 7, Stationers' Hall Court, London. 
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